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DANIEL WEBSTER. | 


Men who suffer themselves to be drawn into public life 
by the wishes of their fellow-citizens or the importunity of 
their friends, should never shrink from any open investiga- 
tion of their character, or be offended at an honest inquiry 
into the motives that may influence them when acting in a 
public or in a private capacity. Mr. Webster has repre- 
sented me in congress, and I respect him for his talents, and 
the good uses to which he frequently applies them ; yet, 
although an inhabitant of the same senatorial district, I can 
judge of him only by the expressed opinions of the favour- | 
ed few who may approach him, and by his public writings 
and speeches. A very large proportion of the citizens of 
the United States, whose welfare is more or less affected 
by the influence which this great man exercises in our na- 
tional councils, have.no better means than I possess of be- 
coming acquainted with his character. 


It is seldom that we trouble ourselves to look after good 
men for public employment ; lucrative and important offi- 
ces in the gift of the people, are taken possession of by 
those who seek them as the cheapest means of getting | 
bread, or from the mixed motive of obtaining wealth and | 
personal distinction. Out of a score of idle, needy, or as- 
piring adventurers who thrust themselves forward to pro; » 
cure a vacant office, the least deserving frequently takes it. ; 
Our institutions are so perfect, that we are blind to the 
abuses which they labour under, and are content to stop 
midway in our progress toward improvement. But with 
the advantages that an indulgent Providence has given us, 
it is our duty to do better—and we should recollect that | 
with nations as with individuals, there is no resting-place 
in character, no standard of moral worth which may be 
attained and preserved without a struggle—we must continue 
to improve—when the effort to do better ceases, the mind | 
and the body become degraded. 


Like any other individual in society, Mr. Webster is en- 
titled to respect and consideration so far as he performs the 
duties of a citizen in a useful manner. Because he is 
powerful, we should not demand of him perfection,—nor 
when we discover that he errs, deny him the charity that 
is dispensed to weaker men. The lazy judgment of pos- 
terity may do us all justice, but we ought to know our 
duty better than to leave the development of character to 
so protracted and doubtful an issue, when our best interests 
require that we should understand it now. Let us hold up 
ambitious men to the public eye, place their virtues in a 
strong light, and permit the same light to fall upon their 
sins. Not only our immediate interests as a nation are af- | 
fected by the character of a distinguished man, but he af- || 
fects us through the influence of example, if not of opin- 
jon, in all our domestic relations. 


As a nation, we are proud of Mr. Webster, and consider | 
him one of the greatest men of the present day. ‘Truths 
that are denied forever to the comprehension of ordinary | 
minds are common talk with him. The accumulated 
smoke of a three-weeks’ debate upon the floor of congress | 
in dissipated in a moment by his breath ; and he possesses | 
the extraordinary excellence of appearing wholly above 


the reach of party feelings. When, therefore, the truth | selfishness which they create,—the false estimation of our- 
selves, the carelessness to the welfare of others which they 


came from his lips, it fell upon ready ears. From the 
mouth of a partizan, truth may appear in a’strong light,— 
put it strikes the unwilling eye like the glare of an ill- 





| inflict on our immediate posterity, is idle and luxurious 





omened torch that we strive to escape from, or to extinguish 
—from Mr. Webster, it is like the’ broad light of day, 
opening a safe path to the honest lawgiver, and leaving no 
hiding-place for corruption. 

If in domestic life, we all exhibit foibles that little child- 
ren may deride, our humanity and fallibility in greater con- 
cerns may be equally apparent to more experienced eyes. 
Neither the capacity of man, nor the limited time for its 
improvement on this earth, permits him to be well skilled 
in every science that may interest any portion of the com- 
munity ; and there are few indeed who are not sometimes 
required to give an opinion under the guidance only of an 
obscure and imperfect knowledge. Mr. Webster has, in 
our opinion, sometimes erred in his judgment ; he has dis- 
covered and discarded old errors, and adopted new ones ; 
and we should feel inadequate to the task of reconciling 
the political maxims with which he has from time to time 
enlightened his fellow-citizens, not alone in oral, but in 
written precepts. Designing politicians will strive to ap- 
pear consistent, even against self-conviction ; a man who 
has no favourite theory to support, no party to which he is 
pledged, will speak the truth when his duty appears to re- 
quire it, regardless whether it may expose his own errors, 
or the errors of other men. As opinions originate in the 
mind of Mr. Webster, they appear to flow from his tongue 
—and if he sees through a distorted medium, the field of 
vision is limited by no ordinary bounds,—his delineations 
may be false, but the error is detected only by a more mas- 
Vety sketch from the same hand{ Yet a mani who is called 


upon by his great endowments to instruct his fellow-men, | 
P y his gr ’ 


ought to weigh opinions well, before he adopts them—and 
after they are once published, entertain too great a respect 
for his own judgment to revoke them lightly. 

Since there is no great difference of opinion as it respects 
the general worth of this individual, it is very important to 
his fellow-citizens, and to the generation which is rising 
about him, that they may estimate fairly in what manner 
his example as a private man should operate upon their 
minds. The love of distinction is natural not only to man, 
but to the whole animated creation,—the love of gaudy 
and unmeaning show, and the desire of appearing exempt 
from the common labours and more useful occupations of 
life, originate in very imperfect views of the duty and hap- 
A splendid habitation with 
its costly appendages, a stately gait, a reserved and digni- 


piness of an American citizen. 


fied, not to say pompous bearing, which distinguish this 
gentleman in private life, are circumstances to be regretted, 
because they detract from his power to be useful to others, 
and lessen his own means of enjoyment. 
young men about him, who are stimulated by his example 
to strive for intellectual distinction, are taught also by his 
example to covet the distinction of wealth. 

The half paid labour which builds and furnishes the 


|; mansions of the rich, and replenishes their texertow |} 


tables, is exacted without remorse from a brother.— | 
| We exact it when we may, and we receive it,—yet | 
| with it we mast take to our bosoms its attendant curses | 
| care and anxiety, disappointment, gloom, ill-health. 
| These are common truths, although seldom adverted to, 
| by the greedy and fortunate adventurer; it is still less 
considered that one of the greatest calamities we can 


habits. To say nothing of their immoral tendency, the 


produce, and the perfect annihilation of all sympathy ‘with 


The aspiring | 


indeed calamities greatly to be deplored ; they appear 
truly alarming, when we recollect that with all the guards 
that ingenuity or wisdom have hitherto devised, a day, or 
an hour, may make a rich man poor,—and the child who 
has never been taught to labour or to economise, is turned 
naked upon the world, with a body and mind enervated by 
indulgence. The parent who is rearing his children, 
whether male or female, without teaching them to labour 
and to save, or who permits them to nourish desires, or 
contract habits which cannot be gratified by the honest la- 
bour of their own hands, or their own heads, is training 
them in paths strewed perhaps with flowers, but which 
lead to certain wretchedness. Let us dwell, if we can, 
without shuddering, upon the prospects of an elegant and 
accomplished female, brought up in affluence, but unac- 
customed to labour and economy, thrown poor and friend- 
less upon the world, just as the spring of life is opening 3 
perhaps she may be saved—perhaps !—but the hands of 
Charity are already occupied, and there are many, very 
many, lovely, helpless things, left by kind but inconsiderate 
parents to the mercy of a pitiless world. Shall your child 
be one ?—Shall mine ? 


Every individual in society must be supported by labour 
—it is just that this labour should proceed from his own 
hands, and no one can be as safe or as independent as an 
American citizen should be, unless that labour does proceed 
from his gwn hands. Intellectual efforts have hitherto 
heen. rewarded more liberally than bodily exertion, but 
Jearning iv now Aom aratively cheap, and men of genius 
are no longer prodigies ; riches are obtained by plodding 
industry, or more frequently by good luck simply. Many 
who are rich, or who are in easy circumstances, flatter 


themselves that it is owing to their own superior industry 
and talents that they are favoured. ‘Talents and industry 
are usually more successful than dullness and sloth ; but 
can we be blind to the cases that are every day before us, 
of able and deserving men, with great industry and talents 
for business, who are reduced by misfortune, and whe 
struggle in vain to obtain that consideration in society 
which is awarded to the possession of riches, or that is 
yielded by chance to more fortunate and less deserving 
men? 


| Rationally considered, it must strike us as absurd, that 

the rich man should feel more independent than the la 
_ bourer by whose industry he lives, and without whose la 
| bour his wealth would be but useless lumber. Yet so it is, 
|| and our streets are crowded with gilded butterflies, whe 
|| acknowledge no fellowship with the hand that gives them 
bread ; yet what better can be expected of the weak and 
inconsiderate, when great men set the example? Since we 
|eanpot escape from human wants, the study of suitable 
|| means to supply them may not safely be neglected. We 
|| talk of ennobling pursuits, the dignity of the human char- 
acter, the sublime conceptions of genius. This is well,— 
but we all need food and raiment that must be supplied by 
very ordinary means,—we have grovelling animal appe- 
tites that must be gratified, and our proudest intellectual 


energies, are but seldom exercised, and daring a small por- 
tion only of a fleeting existence. Did the true dignity of 
the human character suffer by holding the plough, shoving 
the plane, or driving the pegging-awl, our heavenly Father 
would have spared his creatures that debasement. Since 
these employments are necessary to our existence, he who 
seeks to escape from them, or from holding equal fellow- 
ship with those who pursue them, is preparing for a har- 
vest of sorrow that he and his children will be compelled 








our brethren in the miore ordinary walks of life, which are 





to reap. 
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PENITENTIARY SYSTEM.--NO, VI. 


This paper will conclude the abridgment, or 
general view rather, of the Panopticon scheme. 


DIET. 

On the subject of diet for the prisoners, a matter 
of exceeding moment, as we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of being satisfied by and by, Mr. Bentham 
says— 


On the important head of diet, the principles 
already established leave little to add: 





1. Quantity, unlimited; that is, as much as a 
man chooses to eat. 


2. Price, the cheapest. 
3. Savour, the least palatable of any in common | 
use. 


4. Mixture, none. 


5. Change, none unless for cheapness. 
6. Drink, water. 


~I 


Liberty to any man to purchase more palat- || 


able diet, out of his share 


of earnings.* 


* . ° | 
8. Fermented liquors excepted, which, even 
small beer, ought never to be 


terms. + 


allowed on any 


And going further into detail, he provides thus, 


for 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF TIME. | 


Example for working days. 


Hours. 
Meals, (two in a day,) - - ° 1 1-2 
Sleep, - - - - - 7 1-2 


Airing and exercise in the wheel, for those 
employed in sedentary work within doors, 
at two different times, in the whole, at 


least - - - - 1 
Sedentary work, : - - 14 
24 
Example for Sundays and Church Holidays. 
Hours. 
Meals, ° = . Z 7 9 
Sleep, - ~ = i ” 10 
Morning service, - ‘ s : 1 
Evening service, - “ ‘ Fa 1 


Schooling, including catechising and psalmody, 9 
These preliminaries adjusted, the question of em- | 
ployment occurs ; on which we have the following. 
EMPLOYMENT, 
1. Of what quality? To that question I must 
give three answers, 


1. The most lucrative (saving the regard due to 
health) that can be found. 


2. Not one only, but two at least, in alternation ; | 
and that in the course of the same day. 


3. Among employments equally lucrative, seden- || 


tary are preferable to laborious. 
1. What then are the most lucrative, will it be | 
* Rule of economy. Few cases I believe there are, if 
any, in which it will not be found advantageous, even in 
point of economy, to allow a man, in the way of reward 
a proportion of his earnings. But reward must assume the 
shape of a present gratification, and that too, of the sen- 
sual class, or, in the eyes of perhaps the major part of such | 
a company, it can scarcely be expected to have any value ; | 


and if it takes a sensual shape, it cannot take a more un- 
exceptionable one. 


t ‘The mischief done to health by the use or abuse of | 
fermented liquors, is beyond comparison greater thun that 
effected by all other causes put together. The use, is in 
fact, none at all, where habit is out of the question. It 
would he next to impossible to tolerate a moderate enjoy- 
ment without admitting excess. The same beverage ‘that 
produces no sensible effect on one man, will overcome an- 
other. Even small beer ought not to be excluded from the 
general proscription ; for there can be no commonly prac- 
ticable test for distinguishing small from strong ; and I have 


known constitutions to which even ordinary small beer has 
afforded the means of intoxication. 


| sentially disqualified from ever standing in it.— | 





asked? Who can say ?—least of any body the le- 
gislator. Sometimes of one sort, sometimes of an- | 
other. No one sort can possibly, unless by dint of | 
secrecy or legal monopoly, stand in that predica- | 


ment forever. But there are those which are es- | 


They are those, as we shall see, which stand fore- | 


| most on the list recommended by the Penitentiary 


Act. 
2. Thus far, however, may be answered in the 
first instance :—No one sort at any time: two, at 


least, should succeed one another in the course of 


the same day. Why? Because no one sort will 


answer all the conditions requisite. Health must 


never be neglected: the great division is into se- 


dentary and laborious. Consult health, a seden- 
tary employment must be sweetened every now 
and then by air and exercise: a laborious employ- 
ment, by relaxation. But exercise is not the less 
serviceable to health, for ministering to profit; nor 
does relaxation mean inaction. When inaction is 
necessary, sleep is the resource; a sedentary em- 
ployment is itself relaxation, with regard to a la- 
borious one. And though the body should even 
be in a state of perfect rest, that need not be the 
case with the mind. When a man has worked as 

long as, without danger to health, he can do ata 

sedentary employment, he may therefore add to his 

working time, by betaking himself to a laborious 

one; when a man has worked as long as, without 

pain and hardship, he can do, at a laborious em- | 
ployment, he may work longer by changing it for | 
a sedentary one. No one employment can there- 
fore be so profitable by itself, as it might be ren- 
dered by the addition of another. Mixture of em- 
ployment, then, would be one great improvement in 


. ; rf 
the economy of a prisgn. i pi 


* * * x + * } 


Could a man be made even to find amusement 
in his work, why should not he? and what should 
hinder him? Are not most female amusements 
Are not all manly exercises hard labour ? 

LABOUR WASTED. 


works ? 


According to Desaguliers, the force which a man 
can exert in towing, is upon an average equal to 
no more than 27lb.: that is, a force that would 
serve to raise a weight to that amount: for in- 
stance, so much water out of a well. But “ draw- 
ing in a capstern” is towing. According to the 
same philosopher, 140lb. may be reckoned the aver- 
age weight of a man: with this whole force a man 
The principle of 
the walking-wheel is therefore more than five 


acts, when walking in a wheel. 


times as advantageous as that of the capstern. 
But Jeremy Bentham was hot a man to stop here. 
He saw that a reformed criminal, if he were turned 


adrift upon society, helpless, friendless, and thor- | 


oughly stigmatised by the apprenticeship he had 
gone through, might be starved into a relapse ; and 
therefore he made the following provision for liber- 
ated prisoners, and gave bonds for the faithful dis- 


charge of what he undertook, not on paper, but in | 


fact, and as a governor. 
PROVISION FOR LIBERATED PRISONERS. 

How to make provision for the prisoners at the 
expiration of their terms? How to ensure for the 
future, with least hardship on their part, with due 
regard to their respective characters and connex- 
ions, and at the least expense, their good behaviour 
and their subsistence? It is time to be short— 
here follows a slight sketch. 

1. The prisoner not to be discharged, but upon 
one or other of three conditions : 


a 

1. Entering into the land-service. 

2. Entering into the sea-service for life. 

3. Finding some responsible house-holder who 
will be bound in the sum of (501.) for his good be- 
haviour by a recognizance renewable from year to 
year, with a stipulation of surrendering the body 
in case of non-renewal. 

2. To furnish an inducement capable of engaging 
not only relations or other particular friends, but 
strangers, to take upon them such an obligation, 
authority given to the prisoner to enter into a con- 
| tract for a term of any length, conferring on his 
| bondsmen the powers following, viz : 

1. Power of a father‘over his child, or of a mas- 
ter over his apprentice. 

2. In case of escape, powers of recaption, the 
same as by 17 G. II. ch. 5. § 5, in case of vagrants; 
_with penalties for .harbouring or enticing, as by 5 

Eliz. ch. 4. § 11,in case of persons bound for want 
| of employment, to serve as servants in husbandry. 
| 3. The contracting Governor of the Panopticon 
Penitentiary-house to be bound to keep the prison- 

er there, after the expiration of the term, though it 
| should be for life, until discharged in one or other 
of the three ways just mentioned; and that upon 
terms at any rate not exceeding those on which he 
would be bound to receive a fresh prisoner; and 
so in case of a surrender by a bondsman. 





4. The prisoner’s parish to be bound in such - 


case to give the crown an indemnification, not ex- 
ceeding the utmost amount of the charge borne by 
reason of any pauper by that parish. 

5. The bondsman to be bound for the mainte- 
nance, as well as the good behaviour of the liberated 
prisoner during the term of the engagement. 

6. The Governor of the Penitentiary-house to be 
bound, on failure of the particular bondsman, to 
the extent of half the penalty specified in his re- 
cognizance in case of forfeiture. 
| 7. The Governor bound also, on such failure, for 

the prisoner’s maintenance; but without being 

obliged to grént him relief on any other terms than 
| those of his returning to the Penitentiary-house, or 
| engaging in his service for such time as shall have 
| been agreed on. 
| 8. Such bondsman’s recognizance to be taken 
| before Justices in quarter or petty sessiogs, with 
| power to the Governor to oppose and cross-exam- 
ine, as in the King’s Bench in case of bail. 
| 9. The recognizance to be registered with the 
Clerk of the Peace, and annually renewed ; upon 
| failure of renewal, the responsibility of the Govy- 
| ernor to revive, and with it the power of recaption. 
10. Power fo the Governor and the Prisoner to 
enter into a contract of engagement for any num- 
ber of years, and that before the expiration of the 
term, subject to attestation before a Justice, as in 
case of enlistment, and examination touching his 
consent, as in the Common Pleas in case of a feme 
covert joining in the disposal of an estate. 

11. In case of a dispute between the Governor, 
|| or any other master-bondsman, and any such ser- 
vant, Justices to have cognizance, as at present in 
case of servants in husbandry. 

12, Any such contract so made with a prisoner, 
not to give him a fresh settlement. 

13. Power to Government to remove to his par- 
ish any,such Remanent remaining on the Peniten- 
tiary establishment after the expiration of his term. 

14. Power to the parish to bind over to the Goy- 
ernor a Remanent removed or liable to removal; 
and that for aterm not exceeding seven years in 
the first instance, nor one year ever aftor. 


| 
| 
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LIVE YANKEES---NO. 2. 


Farewell ! farewell ! the night wind blows 
A shadow o’er thy face—farewell ! 


Ido not say, with Alexander Pope, that “ every 
‘woman is, at heart, a rake,” for he was a man that 
would say any thing ; but this I do say, that a wo- 
man will do that—right or wrong, ninety nine times 
out of one hundred, which you can persuade her, 


that you expect her to do—that you depend upon her | 


doing, I mean, that, in short, whatever it be, which 
she believes you have no doubt of her doing. 
These provoking words, were uttered with a 
deliberate voice, though the tone was a little nasal, 
in the presence of two women; and what was yet 
harder to bear—in that cold, clear, undoubting, 
unqualifying manner, without emphasis, which a 
sensible, shrewd, and observing man is apt to fall 
into, when he says that of which he is perfectly 
certain; and which he would as much expect you 
to pass over without dispute, or remark, as if he 
said that thefe wasa sun in heaven. There was no 


heat, nor petulance, nor sarcasm in it; nothing of | 


the woman-hater, nor of the jilted ; nothing at all 
of that manner, in short, which betrays the rash 
and presumptuous, the overwise, or the obstinate 
and perverse, the wrangler, the philosopher, the 
lover of paradox, or the writer of human nature, in 
the countenance; or the tone, or the eyes of the 
man, that said this: nothing, to say all in one 
word, that would permit you to laugh at him for 
his inexperience, or to quarrel with him for his in- 
solence. And yet—you, yourself, I care not who 
you may be, you could not have heard him so speak, 
without feeling a desire to relieve yourself from an 
uncomfortable sensation of inferiority, either by 
putting him to shame, or by quarrelling with him 
outright. At any rate, there was a slow unpleas- 
ant rising of the heart; and a brief tingling of the 
blood, in all that heard him speak these words. 
Why was this ? 


ently of ? and because our mothers, our sisters, or 
daughters were women ? or was it because of the 
slander upon human nature ?—or, such a thing is 
possible—was it because those who heard him, were 
ignorant of something of which, if it were true, it 


‘Was a grievous reproach to them to be ignorant: | 
for some of the company were older, in years, and | 


most of them much wiser, than the speaker, if you 
might believe their intelligent faces. 


We do not much hike to be convicted in such a 


gummary way, and left to the instataneous punish- 


. A | 
ment of our own hearts, which are sure to betray 


us at the moment that they are inflicting it, how- 
ever we may affect to laugh it off—to be convicted 
of absolute blindness and deafness, after a long life 
spent among landscapes, water-falls, and singing 
birds ; nor is it the pleasantest thing in the world, 
to be told by a younger man, in a way that admits 
of no dispute; and with a serious air too, that 
makes itself respected in spite of our self-love—that 
we, who have grown old among the wise and ten- 
der—the bashful and the desperate—the deep- 
hearted—the bold and lofty of mind—the timid and 
doating—the frightfully impassioned—and the si- 
lently affectionate among women—that we, who 
have loved and been beloved, all the year long, 
even from our boyhood up, by some one or other of 
the wayward and gentle creatures—are yet, when 
the time is come for us to bear witness to their vir- 
tue and truth, unspeakably ignorant of their true 
nature. 


Was it because women were 
{ 
present? or because women were spoken irrever- | 


The man was a Yankee, His name was Icha- 
bod Jones. He was one of a class, that may be 
seen every day, even to this hour, in New-Eng- 
land ; though not unless you go back from the sea- 
board. 





—_—— 
CONTENTMENT. 

Happy here, father! 

Or if not happy—contented ! 

I cannot be contented any where, father—it is 
not natural to me. I am too impatient— 

You wrong yourself, boy : Who ever bore suffer- 
ings more patiently than you—pain or sickness ?— 
|| Inevitable suffering, I can bear patiently ; and 
who cannot, unless he be a fool? But, under any 
evil, if it can be avoided—or if it be unnecessary— 
however trivial it may be, Iam very impatient.— 

But you should be contented in every situation. 

I think not, father. My notion is that such mo- 
rality—taken literally, wont do. A man that is 
contented in wretchedness, danger, distress and suf- 
| fering, will never bestir himself, to obtain relief. 
If he fall overboard, and be 
contented with his situation, why should he cry out 
|| for assistance ?— 
| Jared Page—Jared Page !—how is this! who has 

taught thee to deal in such mischievous fallacies ? 
| to darken counsel by words without knowledge ? 
Ido not mean to darken counsel, father. I do 
not mean to encourage a repining spirit—fortitude 





|| And why should he? 


—resignation—patience—or submissiveness—I on- 
ly say what I think, that a satisfied man, in calami- 
ty, would be impious and lazy: and that to be con- 
\| tented is to be satisfied. 














|| A sensible and manly paper. N. | 


THE LICENTIOUSNESS OF THE PRESS. 


‘«* How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 
Thou god of our idolatry, the Press? 

By thee, religion, liberty and laws, 

Exert their influence, and advance their cause ; 
By thee worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befell, 
Diffus’d, make Earth the vestibule of Hell ; 
Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wise ; 
Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies ; 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 


We are decidedly of opinion that the reflecting 
portion of the community deeply lament the gross 
|| licentiousness of the political presses in this coun- 
try. It would be absurd to attempt to prove that 
the choicest blessings of liberty can be enjoyed 
without this evil. 
| abhorrence at the invasion of the domestic sanctu- 


ary be not sufficient to check this growing vice, 
will not a regard for national glory be motive suffi- 
cient for the patriotic and unsophisticated, to re- 
deem the character of the press, to redeem the 
character of the country? Neither do I wish tosee 
our political communications of a dull cast. I 
should be pleased to see them characterized by the 
spirit and beauty of Junius without the rancour ; 
but I protest against the rancour without the beau- 
ty. I fully agree with the sentiment of Mr. Hume. 
“The liberty of the press and the liberties of the 
people must stand or fall together.” But it be- 
hoves a Democracy to remember, yea, to remem- 
ber always, that the liberty of the press is one thing, 
and the licentiousness, another. The liberty of the 
press consists in permission to publish what is true ; 
not what is false. Now what fact is of so great 
notoriety as the immense number of falsehoods 








that were circulated by both sides while the last 
presidential election was pending. And if it be ad- 
mitted that to publish whatis false be licentiousness, 
how great was that licentiousness ! 

It may be contended that the truth may be ascer- 
tained through all the misrepresentations and dark- 
ness which besetit. May be ascertained ! it must be 
ascertained, if a people partake of pure freedom 
and independence. 

Suppose a child to be well disciplined in the 
school of politics. 





He would consider it as a mere 
| Babel, where the workman would pull down, in his 
attempts to raise up. Man also has similar views. 
For all men are children in politics. 
| are very bad children. 

I will here notice the servility and hardihood of 
| the great mass of political editors: 





Though some 


They frequent- 








Knowledge of good and evil is from thee.””—Cowper. 


And if detestation of abuse, and | 


| ly run into the wildest inconsistences, without cere- 


| mony and without apology. And even where in- 


|| dependence and consistency are met with, igno- 


| rance and inexperience abound. 

| dependence without knowledge ? 
| Peradventure some of your republican readers 
| now suspect that I would recommend some odious 
| law as a remedy.—But no—I would not even de- 
sire a censorship of the press. 


And what is in- 








The evil flows 
from the people, I would have it corrected by the 
people. There is no way so eligible as by erasing the 
names from the subscription list. That would be 
an efficacious corrective.—Would render us respec- 
table at home and respected abroad. Well I began 
with Cowper and will end with Goldsmith. 





‘* Truths would you teach to save a sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.’’ 


BRUTUS, 





PAUL ALLEN. 


| The following was written for one of the editors of the late 





work entitled Specimens of AMERICAN Posts ; 
and is published here, in accordance with the original 
intention of the writer, who said—You are welcome to 
this inaccurate and hurried notice ; but if you do not use 


| 

it, I shall, and I beg you therefore to return it to me. 
|| No copy of the Speermens having been received, I 
\ cannot speak of them in a body ; but a few extracts have 
|} fallen in my way, and among others I have seen the 
sketch of Allen, which leaves me at liberty to give what, 
from the very nature of the case, might not be suitable 
for that work, which appears to be very well done. 


N. 


Dear Sir,—Whether you use this or not, let it be 








returned to me as soon as you have taken what you see 
proper from it. 


I know Paul Allen well—I was, for many years, one of 
| his two or three most intimate friends ; but as I do not ex- 
|| actly know your plan, I do not like to go into details about 
| him, lest after all, these details may not be required. 
Substantially, however, you may depend upon the fol+ 
lowing circumstances for truth. Allen was born in Rhode Isl- 
|| and—I believe at Providence. That he lived there a long 
while I know ; and I have no doubt he was born there. He 
He went 
to Philadelphia, I suppose to seek his fortune, about the 
time when Bronson’s United States Gazette was in its 


was educated for the bar ; but never practised. 


glory, and got engaged as a writer for it, with good pay. 
I do not know accurately, but I am inclined to believe that 
it was during his engagement with U. 8. G. that he became 
the editor of Lewis & Clark’s Tour—a work which 
obtained for him—it would be no easy thing now to say 
wherefore,—a high reputation as a writer ; and it was even 
said, that on the strength of this work, he had been declar- 
ed by Mr. Jefferson (a very competent judge) to be the 
best of American writers, Long before this, he had writ- 
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ten a good deal of poetry, and among other pieces, Noah. 


3ut of this, by and by. 


Soon after the Baltimore mob, which destroyed the Fed- 
eral Republican office, the party at the head of which was 
Alexander Hanson, at that time in very bad health, sent on 
to Philadelphia, and in consequence of the high reputation 
of Mr. Allen as a writer and editor, engaged him to go to 
Baltimore and undertake the editorship of the Federal Ke- 


publican, jointly—with Hanson, the then editor and pro- 
prietor. 


The Federal Republican flourished bravely for a time, 
after this ; but Allen and Hanson were not exactly the kind 
of men to gee together in partnership or editorship. A 
and took to his bed and died. But a twelvemonth or so, | 
before this, Allen had begun to suffer from a strange ner- 
vousness and a haunting belief, which never left him, that 
Difficulties thick- 
ened about his path—he had no money—the editorship 


he was to be waylaid and put to death. 


of the paper did not support him, the co-partnership was 
a tax ; and he had a widowed mother of whom he was 
devotedly fond, to keep in a state of respectability if 


nothing more—as to oblige him and be near to him, her 


journeyed to Baltimore. 


At last the long-brooding trouble came to issue. Allen 
threw up the editorship of the paper, in a fit of indignation, 
and withdrew to his little room, where he passed his whole 
time, pretending to be happy—or at least occupied—in 
preparing the History of the American Revolution: a 
work which had been announced years before, and every 
few months from that day, to the day I speak of, as ready 


written a line of it, nor perhaps read a book upon the sub- 
ject. He grew so miserably poor, during this period of 
hajlucination, that he was actually arrested and sent to jail 
for thirty dollars, by a bookseller who had been a particu- 
lar friend of his ; and was so deplorably nervous, that he 
would leave his bed at midnight, and go off to the house of 
Mr. Edes, the printer and co-proprietor of the Federal Re- 
publican and Baltimore Telegraph, and beg for admission 
to his house, alleging that he heard w hispering in his 
m a neighbouring chamber, to make way with him. It 
may be proper enough, though unnecessary, to add that all 
these notions were owing to the state of his health. 

What wonder if, under such trials and mortifications, my 


That he did 
g0, is not to be denied—nor is it to be excused ; for he had 


friend Allen forgot a portion of his fortitude. 


lived long enough to kaow that there is no comfort in irre- 
gularity ; no value in that oblivion which is poured down 
the throat. 


Luther Martin, he recovered his foothold where to recover 
it was very extraordinary. 


In the midst of all his trouble, however, he had friends 
—fast friends. The Delphian-Club was established, and 
Watkins, and Pierpont, (the preacher) and Winder, (the 
general) and Breckenbridge, (the traveller) and Gwynn, 
(the editor) and Dennison, (the scholar) and a few more 
—men who were a great way removed from the rank and 
file of society, were a continual check upon the little that 
was faulty, and a continual impulse to the much that was 
good in poor Allen. 

An effort was made now, and at last, the Journal of 
the Times was established ; but capital was wanted, 
money for the daily expenditures of the office, and the 
support of Allen (who would have been satisfied with 
bread and water) and as even so much could not be had, 
the Journal stopped, and Allen was once more thrown 
forth upon the charities of the world. 


But when he least expected it, and where he would 
never have looked for it, assistance appeared and a friend 
started up to his-relief. Messrs. Schaffer and Maund (the 
latter is the friend alluded to) set up the Morning Chron- 









icle—a daily paper which soon obtained a wide and ap- 
parently profitable circulation in our country. Mr. Maund, 
one of the proprietors, had a wealthy uncle in Virginia, 


who was willing, and I believe did actually advance a || 


large sum—I have heard it stated on respectable authority 
—as high as twenty or thirty thousand dollars, to set it 
a-going. 

About this time, too, Allen’s reputation being in the 
zenith, it was proposed to bring out the Revolution, 


| which had been five or six years upon the anvil, and for 


which, it is believed the greatest subscription had been ob- 


| tained, that ever was heard of in our country. But Allen 


coldness ensued, and Hanson soon after gave up the paper, || 


would do nothing, could do nothing. (It may be that I 
am a little out in chronology here ; for I trust altogether 


to memory) and after a deal of negotiation, the work was 


| put into the hands of Watkins and another, between whom 


favourite son, she had left her home in her old age, and || 


or nearly ready for publication ; though Allen had never || 


| and a very opposite one. 


it was actually written, though it appeared (to correspond | 


with the proposals) under the name of Allen alone, who 
wrote a page or two of the preface—nothing more. 

Meanwhile the poem of Woah, which had been submit- 
ted to Watkins and another at the time when the Portico 
was in favour, was razeed by the author, and under the 
supervisorship of the latter of these two, it was cut down 
to about a fifth of its original size, altered more or less 
throughout, and published. 

Meanwhile, our Fditor had got a considerable reputation 
as a humourist—and that by the merest accident in the 
world. For Paul Allen was no humourist—nor had he 
much humour of any sort in him. He belonged to the 


Delphian-club as 1 said before ; and as every member | 


there, had some ridiculous title grafted upon him, Allen 


had his—and ridiculous enough it was to be sure ; no oth- | 


er than that of Solomon Fitz-Quizz. From that moment, 
Allen had a part to play—and he played it. Among his 
friends, he had one character ; with the public another 


The first looked upon him as 


always in p'ay ; the latter as always in earnest ; one as a || 
good natured Oliver Goldsmith sort-of-a-man ; the other as |! 


| a fiery and eloquent preacher of dazzling truth. But both | 


were wrong. Allen was never made for a buffoon or a} 


room, or under his window, or people conspiring together 


He wavered for a while, where not to waver | 


would have been perhaps a little extraordinary ; but like | 


\ 


| else I have ever written. 





preacher. He was altogether the creature of every-day 
circumstances. 
As a writer, he was never profound—never logical— 


never any thing but eloquent, or showy, or talkative ; as a 


poet, he said much finer things in prose than he ever said, | 


or could say in poetry. But as a man, he was one of the 
y im poetr) 


} 
best I ever knew—as child-like aud credulous with most, | 
and as full of suspicion toward a few, as any body that 
ever breathed. ‘The evil habit alladed to above, was en- | 
tirely cured before he died—and he died in the bosom of | 


the church. 














SKELETON-AUTHOR. 


Most people write their books first, and their prefaces after- 
wards ; but there are some who take the opposite course. 
In looking over a heap of loose papers, | have found 
what was intended for the beginning of a volume. A 
week of leisure would have enabled me to finish it—but 
as it was, I only lived to finish the preface, and correct 
the three following pieces. N. 


Prerace! Among the lighter compositions, to be 
found in this little volume, all of which were written seve- 
ral years ago, are many that have been held dear by those 
who are very dear to me ; and a few that have been more 
highly appreciated by the lovers of poetry, than any thing 
It is chiefly on their account, 
that | have been induced to look over the accumulated 
rubbish of many years—forgotten manuscripts, and forgot- 
ten publications, in which mutilated copies of what I bave 
written at my leisure hours, have appeared, and assemble 
what I have thought worth preserving, in the form of a 
volume. I do not pretend that 1 have done this altogether 
on account of others—nobody would believe me if I did ; 
but it isso much a matter of course for people to apologise 


hs 
cies, that I, who am getting a little more worldly wisdom, 
| (Lbope,) have thought proper to manifest my deference 
| for the people after the same fashion. 
I had a notion, at one time, if my professional business 
| would then have permitted me, to revise Nracara and 
| Gotpav for a third edition, and Orno for a second, and 
publish them all, together with these, in two small volumes 
—but I found so much difficulty in preparing an appropri- 
ate title-page for the whole, that I abandoued the thought, 
as I then supposed it probable, forever :—at present, if I 
had leisure for the business, I am satisfied that I could find 
ta title at once,—(such, for instance, as—‘* ERRATA— 
| THIRD EDITION—By revised and corrected’’)—a 
| title which would embrace, I think, many, if not all, of the 
| qualities required in a title-page—truth, brevity, and ap- 
| propriateness, 
My friends, I hope, will not be alarmed,—and my ene- 
| mies, (who have predicted that I should live and diea 
| poet, and nothing else,) will have little reason to rejoice 
| —for this, they will soon find, is no accomplishment of the 
| prediction. I have written no poetry—in rhyme or blank 
| verse, I mean—since I foreswore the trade : Nay, so scra- 
| pulous have I been, that I have felt no little compunctious 
visiting once, I remember, for having translated, extem- 
| pore, a French epigram, containing half a dozen lines— 
| once, for having, innocently, written a brace or two of 
rhymes, that nobody saw—while I was attending to a te- 
dious argument in court, which lines I obliterated instantly, 
with a feeling of shame and sorrow—and once, for having 
forgotten myself so far, as to correct the manuscript of a 
| brother poet, for which I received much the same kind of 
gratitude that Gil Blas did, from the archbishop of Toledo, 
for a similar service. Let this be my justification. 


J. N. 











THE STORM-GOD. 





I adore thee, stern Shape! when thou movest aloud, 
And rendest, at midnight, eternity’s shroud ; 
| When thou lookest abroad from the vaulting of gloom, 
Like a creature of fire, coming out from a tomb ; 
When the trump of the north, o’er the ocean is blown, 
And the pomp of the whirlwind envelops thy throne ; 
When a Death-angel sits on the top of the sky, 
_ And the shout of an army goes constantly hy ; 
When he shakes his bright plumage, unsheathes his red 
blade, 
Where ghosts are assembled, and spirits arrayed : 
O, then I adore thee ! my spirit is then, 
Exulting and free, from the nature ef men, 
Shooting up the far sky, like a creature of light, 
Untroubled, untouched, and alone in her flight, 
| Till, with pinions all out, in the blue air above, 
| Bowing down with the weight of unspeakable love, 
She looks on the thunder and darkness around her, 
| Like a soul that’s mgleased from the fetters that bound her. 
x * * & * 


ocne 


| * 
| Thy mandate that crumbles their prison to earth, 
| Will but waken such spirits of flame into birth. 


EXPRESSION. 


There are hearts that love the unchangeable dye, 
And passionless hue of a tame, blue eye, 

And worship a brow that is always serene, 

Like the lifeless sky of a painted scene, 

Where the sunshine sleeps, and the clouds are still, 
And motionless gushes the mountain-rill : 

Such eyes are too steady—too patient—too trae— 
I love not their sleepy, inanimate hue : 

But give me the look, with a soul in its rays, 

The brow that can darken, the eye that can blaze ; 
The smile of that brow is ever the lightest, 

As the flash of a dark cloud is ever the brightest : 
For one, my dear girl, is the still, bright lake, 
That winds cannot ruffle, and storms cannot shake : 
The other! the foam of the cataract-dash— 


_ 
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in this way for troubling the public with their impertinen- 


The darker the water, the brighter the flash ! 
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SSE Eee 
A treasure. Many thanks to the diligent and faithful wri. 


TO DOUBT. 


I’ve felt my heart grow strangely cold, 
And stop, as though its current slept, 
While, underneath thy shadowy fold, 
I’ve felt thine unrelenting hold, 
At-midaight—and I've waked, and wept : 
But this was while my heart was young— 
Too fierce and full —too highly strung. 


T’ve lived to see thy power dispelled, 
Thy wet, cold shadow pass away : 
(And that tremendous phantom quelled, 
That o’er my blood dominion held,) 
Like night-snows from the flower of day: 
That phantom was the shade of thee, 
O, Doubt ! thou child of misery ! 


Among my hopes, too early blown, 

But one is left—its hermit-glow, 

In solitude, looks lovelier though, 
And warmer, like the flowers I’ve known 
O’er barren places thinly strown, 
Retired, and blooming, and alone,— 





A violet hope beneath the snow. 
Very pretty. N. 
How like you this? I suppose hardly well enough to 
publish it. 


TO A LADY, WITH A ROSE. 


The first rose ! the lily rose 
Fresh from its tree, 

Hope’s glowing finger throws, 
Fairest to thee ! 


The first rose—the opening rose, 

' Fairest to thee ! 

The dew gems its leaves enclose 
Are purity ! 

The first rose—the first white rose, 
Fairest to thee ! 

In odour steeped each beauty glows 
Breathing of thee ! A. 4.D. 





Prose or poetry. N. 
COUNTRY STUDENT. 

Oar country schools in general are so short, that ere the 
scholars can acquire the habits of discipline and study, 
they’re deprived of learning’s great advantages ; and lose, 
before another winter rolls around, the little they had 
learned. 

That is the case, and I intend next fall, to send you to 
some good academy, that you may spend two quarters 
there in study ; and then I hope you'll willingly return, 
and help me, boy, carry on the farm. } 

Six months, | fear, will be too short a time, to make in 
learning great proficiency. 

Six months, I’ve been assured by friends of mine, in 
studies academical suffice ; and one whose knowledge in 
these things is great, affirms a longer period tends to harm. 

Where lies the harm ? 
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N. 





A longer time unfits the mind for work, creates a love of | decrepit 
idleness and vice ; for though the intention may be ever so | depth 
pure, the mind from good is easily drawn away. Besides, || deface 


the students of these higher schools are often very profligate 
and vain ; who, being uncontrollable at home, are sent 
abroad to fill the world with mischief. With such compa- | 
nions who is free from danger ? 

Indeed, I think they’re not the safest ; yet a mind well | 
fortified by virtue may resist, in my opinion, their attacks. | 

You’re not acquainted yet with man’s vile arts; but | 
when you’ve seen as much of them as I, you’ll form opi- 
nions wonderfully new. 

I trust I never shall betray desire to share the revels of a 
thoughtless gang ; but join the worthy and the thinking 
part of my companions. 

Well, act your choice—I only would advise. 

1823. 








YANKEE PRONOUNCEASHUN. 
Across acrost elm ellum 
afraid feerd end eend 
almost most engine injyne 
after arter errand arrant 
again agin & agane ewe yo 
ague alg fact, tract fac, trac 
andiron handiron far fur 
attach tach & teech February Febberwerry 
awkward awkard fell (to cut) fall 
bachelor bachelder first, thirst fust, thust 
ballast ballis flail frail 
barbel barvel flannel flannen 
bayonet bagonet foal fold 
beacon bacon folks’ folkses 
been ben forget forgit 
beet & bet _— bate further furder 
bellows belluses gather gether 
beyond beyend general gineral 
birthday bethday generous ginerous 
bleet blart genuine ginoowine 

|| boil, broil _ bile, brile genii (genei) geni 
bonnet bunnet gimlet gimblet 
bonnyclabber bonnyclaver _ girl gal 
borrow borry gnarled nurly 
bran brand going gwine 
bristle brussle goldthread — goolthread 
brittle brickle government goverment 
burst bust, busted gown gownd 
card caird & keerd grievous grievyus 
care keer gripe grip 
carry care grudge begrutch 
camphor camfire guardian gardeen 
captain cap’n handkerchief hankercher 
carpenter carfender harsh hash 
catch ketch height highth 
catechism catekize helm hellum 
cellar suller Henry Henery 
chair cheer hermaphrodite mofrerdite 
chaise sha hers hern 
chambrel gambul hinder hender 
| chest chist hogshead hoxit 
chew chaw & chow hoist hyst 
chimney chimbly hold holt 
clever cluver hoof buf 
clothes cloze icicle isuckle 
coarse coase idea idee 
coil quirl instead instid 
concern consarn January Jinnerwerry 
continue continner jaundice janders 
contrary contererry jest jeest 
cord coard join jine 
cover kiver joist jice 
covetous. covechus just jes & jis 
| crupper crooper keg cag 
|| dandruff dander kept, slept _kep, slep 
decripid kettle kittle 
debth knob nub 
disface leather luther 
desert deezert leg laig 
| difficult diffikilt lest leest 
district deestric lieve livs 
drain dreen lie lay 
drought drouth liquorice lickerish 
drown drownd maintenance manetaneance 
durst dast mamma mammy 
durst not dazzent marsh mash 
early, earth airly, airth massacre massacree 
edge age mile mild 
education edecation moor more 
egg aig mountainous mountaneous 
electrize electerize muskmelon mushmillion 
eleven leven natural nayteral 


A 








| 
| 
| ar like er. 
| er like ar. 


fourth sound of a, lengthened. 


nape nap sigh sighth 
nigh nighst since sence 
| hurse, purse nus, pus sillabub sullabub 
oil, spoil ile, spile sit, sat set, sot 
onion ungyon,ingyun sleek slick 
| ought to have had ought to smutch smooch 
| ours ourn soot sut 
| papa pappy spire speer 
| particular perticler spirit sperit 
| perch (a fish) peerch steady stiddy 
| pert peert stint stent 
| pennyroyal _pennyrial stove sto 
| plait pleet strick streak 
| point pint stun stund 
| poison pizen such sich 
| Poor pore supple soople 
| poplar popple tassel tossle 
| pretty pootty teat tit 
pudding pud’n tenon tenant 
| pumkin punkin theirs thairn 
| quench squinch this, that this ere,that are 
| quid cud those them, them are 
| quoit or coit quate touch tetch 
| rather ruther treble thribble 
| raspberry rawsberry umbrella ambriller 
| ratsbane ratsbeen undo, untie ondo, ontie 
| really raly unknown unbeknowa 
| rear up rare up value vally 
| ref-use reflige volume vollum 
regiment rigiment voyage vige 
rheamatism roomertiz watermelon watermillion 
rid red weapon weepon 
| ridgepole richpole wedge wage 
| rinse rense wick week 
| rind rine widow, &c. widder 
risk resk width wedth 
rivet ribbet withers wethers 
roof ruf woodchuck woodchick 
| rosin rozum worse, worth wus, wuth 
sassafras sassafax wreck rack 
sauce sarce wren ran 
| searce scace, skeerse wrench rinch 
| scare skeer wrestle rassle 
| seldom sildom yellow yaller 
| selectmen seelicmen yet yit 
| share sheer yonder yender 
shut shet, shot your, yours yore, yorne. 
| VULGARISMS. 
| Ar, before a vowel, like ar before a consonant. Arrow, 
| ah-rer. 
a like ah. Hannah, Harner. 
a drawled. Pass, pa-ss ; calf, ca-f. This is Walker's 


Married, merrid ; character, kericter. 
Learn, larn ; certain, sartin. 


er, before a vowel, like ur. Error, urr-er. But at the 
| end of a word, and before a consonant, don’t you pro- 
| nounce er like us—thus, Prefer, prefur ; girl, gurl? Walk- 
| er shows an ignorance of the genius of our language. Do 
| you say gyide, gyard, skei, beaucheous, objurate, and 
| woond ? 





| Good. N. 
THOUGHTS OF A SHEEP, 


ON HEARING A MAN CRY ‘“ Baa,’ 


How strange that sound, and yet how like 
The voice I once was glad to hear ; 

I thought it was my little lamb, 
And off I ran with lifted ear. 


I thought to meet my long-lost one, 
But ah, the robber met my view, 

That stole my fleece, and hid my lamb, 
And now perhaps will take me too. 


All summer I have roamed alone, 
And searched the lonely woods in vain ; 
I never wronged that man, and yet 





I ne’er shall see my lamb again. 
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From a friend,—clear and manly. N 
COLUMBUS. 


Lo, who is he that tempts the unknown deep, 
Spreads all his sails as favouring breezes sweep 
O’er the wide sea ; directs his steady eye, 
Lighted with hope, toward the far Western sky ? | 
Is it Columbus? Yes! who else would dare 
"To follow Pheebus’ track, at eve so fair ; 
To seek his dark recesses, where he hides 


In his pavilion far beyond the tides ? 


As skims his bark along the shining way, 
Sportive the finny brood around it play ; 
The sea-bird too, oft stooping from his height, 
Seems on the mast ambitious to alight. 
The swordfish wondering, thinks a foe has come 
To rule the waves and drive him from his home ; 


The pointed bone vindictive he prepares, 


And to the combat the proud vessel dares. 
The hardened keel receives the furious stroke, 

Harmless the blow, and ah, the weapon’s broke ; 
Disarmed, the swordfish seeks an ocean cave, } 
The bark triumphant rides the swelling wave. | 
In many a billow never ploughed before, | 
It laves its bosom, far from every shore ; 
Sails fearless on, and ere its wings are furled, 


Columbus gazes on his own New World. 


1823. | 


Obliged to the writer. 
| 
GENIUS. | 
| 


You say, in No. 15, you are “ inclined to agree ina 
great measare,”” with one who has the following notions of 
Genius. ‘* We’’ (that is, Mr. G.) ‘* believe that only in- 
dustry and application—the true constituents of genius— | 
are needed, to mould a man of ordinary intellect into what- | 
ever shape he may choose.’ Genius then, being ‘ truly 
constituted of only industry and application,’ is within the 
reach of the every-bodies of ‘ ordinary intellect’ ; who, 
when they apply that sublime appellation to ‘ the tremend- 
ous Chatterton,’ never dream they are his sleeping equals. 
Rejoice, ye blockheads ! for with ‘ only industry and ap- 
plication’ ye will rank at least as ‘ men of ordinary intel- 
lect’ ; 


industry and application,’ ye will be dubbed geniuses— 


and then, one step more, ye blockheads, with ‘ only 
blockheads though you are, by nature marked. But why 


does G. specify ‘ ordinary intellect’? Because he knows 
there are extraordinary intellects—cloud-cappod mountains 
among the ordinary hills—to which only is appropriated 
the giant term that he would steal. He would stuff the ass 


into the lion skin ;—let him do it—our ears will not de- 


ceive us. Oh Percival, where is thy ‘Genius Waking’— 
the ‘lightning form’ that bears ‘ onward, onward, over 
mountains, through the rock and storm’? Aiken, where | 
is thy distinction between Genius and Application—the 
one that ‘ darts like an eagle up the mountain,’ and the 


one that ‘ 


One is slow and sure. 
G. again 


there is any thing which can be called Genius, it is not so 


« If’’—(how he doubts—no wonder) — * if 


much an endowment of the Creator, as the habit of bend- 


ing every thought to one destined end*—of pushing forward | 


creeps like snail’ ? 
Blend the snail and jack-o’lantern, 


over the stumbling-blocks of other men, in spite of nature.”’ 
This is more manful ; we don’t call a man a genius till he 
And he that 
* pushes forward over the stumbling-blocks of other men,’ 
(ordinary men, of course) ‘ in spite of nature,’ what does he 
prove himself to be ?—a man of extraordinary intellect, and 
peradventure a Genius. ‘That eoncentrated intellectual pow- 
er, of fantastic exhibition, called genius, I believe is a natu- 
ral endowment, as well as ordinary intellect. But no one 


exhibits the fruits or the symptoms of genius. 





LT 





will dispute the wonders of education ; and perhaps ten 


times as much may be done by it, as is done. 


geniuses, geniuses may become proportionally superior. 





| thy course. 


| papers as were unworthy of light. 
pay } £ 


{ 


| 
| 








This may 
be what G. is aiming at ; so if ordinary men may become 


To prove what ‘ unwearied perseverance’ can effect, G. 
instances Demosthenes. But who believes an ordinary 
man could surmount obstacles which none but a giant would 


think of surmounting ? Nature fettered Demosthenes from 


his birth ; but when his strength came upon him, he burst || 


his bonds and fettered Nature. ‘The following remarks by 
G., are worth repeating. 
is of so much importance, men ought to cultivate a faculty 
for it with all possible care ; they must learn to acquire 
confidence in debating-clubs, to arrange their ideas, to po- 
lish their minds by collision with others, to acquire a deep 
fund of information, from the resources of which they can 
draw, when they come out on the great theatre of the 
world.”’ 


P. 8.—I spoke of Chatterton as if I was acquainted with 
that youthful genius ; but I’ve never had an opportunity, 
(living as I do among savages) to read either his life or his 
writings ; yet | believe he was absolutely wonderful, be- 


cause Johnson said so. Hazlitt, however, turns up his nose 


at him in his specimens of British poets—not the British | 


poets, for Kirke White is omitted—can you tell why? And 
should Henry Neele be passed over ? 


LOVERIGHT. 


No—I don’t know why ; though I don’t think very 
highly of Kirke White’s poetry or genius. Neele was not 


known at all when Hazlitt published his Poets. N. 





Some truth here ; though the writer is mistaken about a 


change of policy. If he could see the wheelbarrow 


loads of MSS. that I destroy, he would have other no- | 


tions of the why and wherefore, that influence me here. 


N. 


Out upon thee, John, for an arrant flatterer as thou art ! 
Week after week uttereth 


considerest not thy ways. 


speech against thee, yet thou 
Thou wast once faithful and 
and probing fearlessly every 
could avail, and like a true 
philanthropist, hastening the exit of such patients as were 
incurable. 


independent, cutting freely 
wound ; healing where art 


But thou art no longer thyself. ‘To be explicit : 
The host of presumptuous striplings that beset thee, instead 


of meeting the frown repellent as formerly, are welcomed 


with a polite bow, a ‘ glad to see you,’ and what is worse, 
—a ‘call again.’ 


Thou art weekly breaking a covenant implied 


in thy conduct at the commencement of thy career at Port- | 


land, viz: That thou wouldst leave in darkness all such 
Then were placed un- 


der the forestick such communications as are now publish- 


ed accompanied with words of praise and encouragement. 
| 


In consequence of thine error we have quite too many boy- 


ish effusions occupying space properly belonging to more 


useful matter. Why suffer this? 


canst not hope to profit thyself, the community, or the 


young scribblers, whom thou hast already nearly spoiled— || 


I say spoiled, because they begin to think themselves gi- 
ants—too near perfection to waste time either in improv- 
ing their style or in gathering ideas. 


True, thy flattery is not always positive—it is oftener 
negative—equally bad in its tendency. For proof, call to 
Then thy columns were open 


to none but such as did them honour. 


mind thy days of rigid rule. 


In fact thy very 
silence was high praise, and so generally was this under- 
stood, that to be the acknowledged author of a few papers 
in the Yankee, was a current passport to literary society. 
Not so now, however, and what renders the consequences 
pernicious in the extreme, is the fact that, many of thy 
correspondents have not wit enough to see the change in 


| thy policy. (1) Thus it is that they become vain, talking 
| big and vauntingly on all occasions. (2) 

To say nothing of the frequent profanations of the tem- 
ple of the muses, committed under thine immediate sanc- 
tion, thou hast much to answer for in the sins of thy prose 


department. Why not mend thy ways? the power is 
thine. 


Z. Z 


** As extemporaneous speaking | 


Bethink thee, John, of the iniquity of | 


Surely in so doing thou | 





(1) Y. Y. is an honourable exception to the general 
chardcter of thy younget correspondents. He can read us 
a chapter now and then from his own experience on sleigh 
rides and-so-forths. Let him call to mind the cheenie 
spent at a certain country academy, where the ‘ boys and 
gals’ danced fore an’ arters on a plank, or jigs on the 
green in the orchard—where instead of useless scraping 
and bowing, as preliminaries to receiving a lady’s hand, 
*twas ‘come, Sally, it’s you and I’—the dance finished, 
*twas ‘ clench hold,’ and off they tripped.—Let him work 
these up, and they cannot fail to amuse. 


(2) Take a case in evidence. One Master Dilloc made 
his début—in Yankee No. 18 I think—on ‘school-keep- 
ing.’ Now although thou didst not puff him in words, as 
was to be expected, he inferred from thy silence the merits 
of his communication as well as his own greatness. Such 
is the effect of negative puffing on one so modest that on 
ordinary occasions either cheek would furnish fire enough 
to kindle a Spaniard. 
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| 
| CHANGE IN THE YANKEE. 


This number completes the third half year of the Yankee. 
The next week a complete Index will go to our subscrib- 
| ers, who may bind the whole in one good-sized volume.— 
|| The index for the volume, and for the half volume, will be 


furnished separately however, and the work may be bound 


ll. . 
ip one or in two volumes. 


| The next half year, will come out in monthly numbers 
—the first on the 10th of July. It is intended to improve 
| the whole character of the work ; and to establish, if pos- 
sible, a monthly magazine, which, without crossing the 
path of any other, shall be deserving of a liberal encour- 
agement. On the 10th of July therefore, Toe YanxeE 
anv Boston Lirerary Gazetre, No. 1, new series, 
| will appear ; edited by Jounw Neat—and published by 
Wells & Lilly, Boston. 
The first number will be accompanied with an outline 
portrait and a biography of Jeremy Bentham. 


Continued to all the old 
subscribers at the three dollars where advanced, or other- 
wise at three fifty, to the close of their term. Subscrib- 
ers who may wish to discontinue, will please to pay up 
all arrearages, and give immediate notice of their intention 
to stop. 


|| Terms, four dollars a year. 


| 





} 
! 
1] 
| Saspatu Recreations. Miss Emily Taylor. First 
American edition ; in which many pieces have been with- 
drawn from the English copy, and others substituted. By 
John Pierpont. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 


| This collection is remarkable for purity, simplicity, and 
| beauty. It contains specimens of religious (not sectarian) 
| poetry, from almost every living poet, who has either writ- 
| ten in, or been translated into English. Among the pretti- 

est and best things in it, is one by Mr. Willis, entitled 
| Berrer Moments. 


I have been ont at even tide 
Beneath a moonlit sky of spring, 
When Earth was garnished like a bride, 
And Night had on her silver ring. 





Would that he would always write as good poetry, as 
the larger part of this ; and be what he describes so well. 
N. 
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Really | am exceedingly sorry for the mistake alluded to 
here. I know not how it happened ; for I put one let- 
ter aside among my private papers, andes I thought the 
other (not that which is published) among the copy for 
the Y. & B.L.G. But the mistake, though one utterly 
inexplicable to me now, I am sure is my own. I hope 
Mrs. W. will forgive it. 





The following is what was intended for publication. 


Mr. Neat: Sir,—Although I have not the least objection 
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| yourself, enclosing a communication written by me for in- 
| sertion in her Magazine, in which letter there are some as- 
| sertions ventured which I think would rot have been made 





to the publication of the private letter which I addressed 
to you, still as it is not a reply to the charge of C. A. B., 
you are at liberty, if you please, to publish the one de- 
signed for that purpose ; which was alluded to in my letter 
in your last—That, I trust, will explain my reasons for re- 
fusing the communications of J. F. O. alias C. A. B. The 
mistake on your part, in publishing the wrong letter, is 
scarcely worth rectifying ; you will therefore do as you | 
please respecting any future reference to it, as it is a matter 
of entire indifference to me. 


Yours, Sir, very respectfully, 
K. A. W. 


Boston, May 30, 1829. 

Mr. Neat—Sir, The ** Woman* Editor’’ alluded to in 
your last, had resolved not to notice the impertinence of 
the Boy Scribbler, C. A. B. ; but having been importuned 
with four private letters on the subject, and one designed 
for publication in the Bower of ‘Taste, she writes this with 
the hope that it may, at least for a short time, prove a qui- 
etus to his ‘ prolific pen.’ 


It is really amusing that C. A. B. should seriously sup- 
pose that either his puerile squibbings, or heartless compli- 
ments, could for an instant divert us from our prescribed 
course. His letter to you which appeared in the 17th No. 
of the Y. & B. L. G., he says was dictated by the *¢ irritat- 
ed feelings of an AUTHOR”? (on finding his works rejected) 
and designed ‘ for your private perusal, and not for publi- 
cation ;”’ 
profess a willingness to say of a‘* woman’ in private, what 
he would not acknowledge in public! The young man, 
notwithstanding his wounded dignity, still continues to con- 
tribute occasionally to our paper ; and such articles as please 
us, will appear: otherwise—they will as formerly be thrown 
aside, without public comment, unless as in this instance, 


we are compelled to recognize them ; a circumsta } . ; : : 
P ed . nee now || which I had thought amply and fairly, as it was voluntarily 


scarcely regretted, as it gives us an opportunity to correct a 
false statement, which appears in the very head and front 
of the article referred to. 

Sir, the ‘ notice of Mrs. Hemans’s Poems,’ which was 
submitted to us for publication, was totally different both in 
letter and spirit, from that which at his request appeared in 
your paper (a proof of which, if necessary, shall be furnish- 
ed.) It was written in a harsh, ungentlemanly style, and 
unworthy even of its author. It commenced with a severe 
censure upon the Messrs. Harpers, for a triffing error in the 
title page (which was probably accidental) and ended with 
stating that “« their press teemed with nonsense,’’ &c. Not 
one word of commendation was expressed of the work (as 
in your paper) and but a slight allusion was made to the 
mistake of publishing Mrs. Sigourney’s Poem with those of 
Mrs. Hemans. We should not have hesitated to vindicate 
that lady’s claim to those beautiful stanzas which are well 
remembered as the production of her pen, but for the above 
reasons, which we stated in a private note to the author. 
We acknowledge adding that the publishers were enterpris- 
ing and liberal in their profession, and had been friendly to 
us, but did not offer this as an apology for rejecting the 
article in question. 

Very respectfully, 


Ep. Bower or Tasre. 
John Neal, Esq. 


* The poor boy appears distressed at having committed 
the sin of ca'ling the Ed. of the B. of 'T. a “ woman,” but 
8.e magnanimously forgives him. 


‘ 


The author of the following deserves much praise for the 
moderation of his reply. N. 
A—y, June 11, 1829, 
Mr. Neat—Your paper of this day contained a private | 
letter of Mrs. Ware, the editor of the Bower of Taste to 


by that editor, had she known that they were to be pub- 
lished. As to what is there said of a personal nature, I beg 
leave to state distinctly, that I have letters in my possession 
from Mrs. Ware, in which I have been ‘ solicited’ repeat- 
edly and urgently, to write therefor, although she asserts 
this has been the case but in one instance. She sent me 
her paper (or her publishers did) when it was first set up, 
and with .a request to contribute thereto ; and this request 
has been, as her letters and notes will show, repeated at 
many different times. And furthr , I would observe, that 
the ‘*requests that my articles should be printed,’’ which 
Mrs. Ware says accompanied them all, have been such as 
are usually appended to newspaper communications, and 
these alone ; that the ‘* complimentary passages’? were of 
a very common-place nature, not involving my sincerity or 
veracity in, the least, as they referred to the typographical 
and editorial skill displayed in the publication over which | 
she presided—(a sort of compliment that Mr. Neal under- | 
stands as well as any body, and would not quarrel with the | 
author of a dozen such—would he ?)—and still further, 
that I-never called on Mrs. Ware for the purpose of pro- 
posing to write literary notices, or any thing else for her 
paper—but solely in pursuance of her very polite and re- 
peated invitations. I never, indeed, offered to fill apy par- 
ticular department of her paper, only as in reply to her fre- 


quent requests that I would write something for her ; and, || 


as I am in the habit of taking notes of what I read, I sug- 
gested the insertion of such notes in her magazine, occa- 


sionally. As to my articles’ being refused admission into 


|| the Bower, I will say, I do not recollect a single paper that 

omen , this f ; ; |; hassever been rejected by any editor from me, (save the 

a most delicate apology this for a an ! | 2: . | 
” pology cis gentleman * to || -emarks about Mrs. Sigourney, which, after all, you pub- 


Again, I can assure Mrs. W. that my “ ire’’ has | 


lished. ) 


never been provoked, except for a moment, (and for the 


| consequences of that I have apologised,) by any remarks 


or actions of hers towards me ; and as for wishing to ‘‘mor- 
tify’’ her, I disclaim any such intention. Your readers 
will recollect my casual allusion to her in a late Yankee, 


atoned for, in as far as jit was the result of momentary 


| feelings of irritation. Whenever I have written for the 


| frequently expressed to me by her, since its commence- 
ment ; and feeling, as I still do, the sentiments with regard 


| and the insincerity of which is only supplied by ber own 
| imagination, I am still ready to comply with her requests 
| touching this matter,—whether to write occasionally for 


her, or whether to forbear—so it be for her own comfort 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| and convenience,—disclaiming any more serious motives 
towards her magazine, than the gratification of her wishes, 
expressed by her own hand. 

I may be allowed to suggest that this is by no means the 
proper medium for any future communication between Mrs. 
W. and myself, as her own columns are more immediately 
under her command, and as there can possibly exist no 
difficulties between us, which may not be settled by letter. 
In the mean time, I shall rest satisfied with a consciousness 
of not meriting the epithets of * illiberal,’’ ‘* insincere,’’ 
‘* indiscreet,’’ &c. &c., so plentifully showered upon my 
devoted head in the confidential communication of the con- 
ductor of the ‘* Bower of ‘Taste’ to the editors of the 
‘* Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette.” And I remain, 
my dear Sir, yours as ever, C. A. B, 

P. S, What you said about Franklin’s Whistle, over my 
‘* Bush,’’ in your last, is very just; it was an intended 


inteien, and I should have said so, Will you say it for 
me 2 





wen BB, 


Bower of Taste, it has been for my own amusement, and | 
the gratification of its editor's wishes, which have been | 


| to herself and her publication, which I have ever expressed, | 





Mr. BRaAzeR’s Sermon, at the Ordination of Mr. Jo- 


nathan Cole. Salem. Foote & Brown. 


To show the character of this discourse, it would be only 
| necessary to extract a paragraph. It is all, or nearly all, 
of a piece with the following,—direct, manly, simple, and 
persuasive. 


*¢ And first, as being the most important in disproving 
the charge that our system is cold and heartless, I refer you 
| to the views we take of the character of God. We re- 


| gard Him not only as the Creator and Ruler of all things, 


but as the Universal Father and Friend of man ; as one, 
who though clothed in majesty and might beyond all 
thought and conception, still condescends to regard us as 
His children, and to give us access to Him by a filial right. 
We believe that God is love, that all. His dispensations 
have their origin, and will have their end in love—eternal, 
unchangeable, ineflable love. Words fail us when we 
speak of this. The parental relation, even as it exists 
among mortals, implies that which mortal language cannot 
utter ; and well, then, may it falter and fail in expressing 
the parental love of our Father in Heaven. We may gain, 
indeed, some intimations of the nature of His parental 
love, from the emotions of our own bosoms, but they fall 
as far beneath the great reality, as the earth is beneath the 
heavens, and are as different in degree as finite is from in- 
finite. And can a system of faith, which regards this a 
leading, a primal doctrine, be considered cold and heart- 
less ? 


‘In further disproof of the charge that our system is 


wanting in warmth and energy, I might insist upon the fact 
that it is one which we can understand. It appeals to 
the minds of men. We think this of great importance. 
For though a mystical and incomprehensible faith may fill 
the mind with a painful misgiving and despondency, on the 


principle that what is dark and mysterious is among the 


elementary principles of terror ; yet the only valuable im- 


pressions that can be made upon the heart, must proceed 
from what is addressed to our perceptions as rational be- 
Passion tlows and ebbs. 


ings. Emotions are as changeful 


as the hues of clouds. Feeling varies with all the influ- 


ences to which we are subjected. ‘Lhe only solid basis of 
The 


very circumstance then that our religious views are eapable 


a solid character is thought, reflection, conviction. 


of being understood, that it considers revelation as reveal- 
ing something, and something which men can know and 
can do, is better adapted to call forth a really valuable 


zeal, aud interest our better atiections,fand excite us to vir- 
tue and holiness, than all mysteries, however vague, or 
dark, or terrific.’’ 





ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 


It was intended to give a review of the Pictures in the 
Athenwum this week ; but as the Yankee is about to ap- 


pear in the shape of a mouthly magazine, it may be better 


\] 
\| : y 
|| to give the review hereafter, along w ith a notice of paint. 
} 
| 
| 


ing in general throughout our country, 





MORE CHIPS, 
No. 27. 
‘thing but satisfactory ; not but what the English have 


‘ The state of painting in this country is any 


shown genius.’ English, ‘ But what’ is not exclusively 


Yankee, it seems ; | didn’t know but what it was, (This 
appeared in a letter from London. N,) 

‘ Gilted equipage.’ A Yankee. Gilted for gilt or gilded 
—isn’t that Yankee? (Error. N.) 

No. 30. ‘ He will not effect any thing without he or. 
ganizes a force.’ English. Without for unless,—-common 
also in yankee-land. (Blunder of ——.) 

No. 31. ‘ Well read, well principled.’ Mrs. —-. Why 
not good principled, as principled is from @ noun, and not 
from a verb? (Either would do. N.) 














Error, in 76—p. 191—Edgebill ; for Ashly, ial, 
| Rushley. 
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N. 


the end of it. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


It was about the third week in May when the | 
rain commenced, and in spite of all the preity blos- 


soms, whose fragrance was wasting itself on the 


y 
S 
breeze, and the new hats which lay snug in band- 

boxes, ready to adorn the heads of the fair owners, 
it continued raining, day after day, week after | 
week. 


At first, there was an anxious looking forward to 


the second or third day, when certain persons were 
very confident that all nature would be bright | 


again. 


nac, and not a few sage 


Many references were made to the alma- | 
uttered 

about the quartering of the moon; should it take 
place in the evening, there was no hope—in the | 


remarks were 


morning, the prospect would be better; and one |} 
young lady, who had observed five and forty | 
changing seasons pass away, (she alone remaining | 
unchanged,) remarked, that she had always ob- | 
served the clearing up of a long storm took place 
on a Friday, Notwithstanding all these conjec- 
tures and observations, it still continued raining— | 
raining—and the wings of Hope and Faith got so 

thoroughly drenched, that they dwindled into in- 

significant beings, and set themselves sullenly down 

at the kitchen fire, to dry their feathers. Laughing 

and prophesying would do no longer; it was now 

Thursday night, and the spirits of alk were quite, || 
quite down. Nobody chatted at breakfast, quar- | 
relled at dinner, or talked scandal at tea—we had 
blue noses without, and (a most unsociable set they | 
were) blue devils within. Our company on this || 
evening, consisted of an old maiden lady, generally | 
good-humoured, but, whose under-lip, owing to the || 
freshets caused by the great rains, hung down 
some eighth of a yard below the spot where nature 
had originally placed it; a second female person- 
age,—fat, vily, and fidgetty ; her sharp gray eyes | 
peeping out from a countenance not unlike that of | 
the moon rising in a smoky atimosphere,—and the || 
clack of her tongue more disagreeable than the | 
continued pattering of the rain-drops ; then, a male 
personage, Frederic Augustus Brimblecomb, Esq., 
to which, vulgar wits sometimes superadded Long- 
shanks, on account of the length of his limbs—a 
man remarkable for good manners, and a dignified 
head, outsided by a puny, sickly face, placed on a 
pair of shoulders higher than any thing above, ex- 
cepting the look-out-house on their summit; and, 
lastly, to fill up the tea-table, myself, and my cousin 
Archy, a sad dog with a merry countenance. Na- 
ture had blessed Archy with one thimble-full of 
sense, and two of nonsense,—and as the labours of 
the day commonly exhausted the first thimble-full, 
he had a great store of the second on hand for the 
evening, which he would freely scatter for the ben- 
efit of his friends; and even wheu he was so lucky 
as to let slip a sensible saying, he did it with such 
a rascally smirk on his countenance, that you could 
hardly distinguish the true from the base coinage. 


* * * * 











After a man has been reading a thousand trea- 
tises on early rising—convincing himself that it is 
the best thing for health and spirits—that by rising 
ane hour earlier in the morning, he adds ten or 
twenty years more to his life than if he had set up 
an hour or two later each night; when, on this 
supposition, he has made an arrangement wit 
ome nymph of the morning, in a calico gown ani’ 














Di aetie solf-eatiofacti : ‘ . 
haste, and, full of self-satisfaction, (a quality, by || never did) he certainly would have given slip to a 


‘gone through all these measures, and has nearly 


| which the rust of ages has collected, it must 
| confessed that it has but little, very little effect on | 
| a true, old-fashioned, double-bolted, Scotch spring- 








straw bonnet, to assist him in brushing the dew 





caution to keep awake when once roused—after he | 
has fairly bolted out of bed, equipped himself in 


the way, which man can hold a great deal of,) has | 
taken hold of the handle of the door, to proceed on | 
his long wished-for walk——I say, after he has 


set his foot on the threshold of Elysium, it is toler- 
ably hard, and pretty considerably provoking to 
find the door locked—double locked ! 

Frederic Augustus Brimblecomb was in this pre- | 
dicament, for, flattered by hope, and giving cre- | 
dence to Archy’s assertion, he had risen betimes 


| for the sake of walking, when alas, and alas! he | 


found himself a prisoner; and like Sterne’s Starling, | 
had to whistle—I can’t get out—I can’t get out. | 

Brimblecomb, Esq. might have bellowed till he | 
brought some one to his relief, for his lungs were || 
equal to a blacksmith’s bellows, or thrown himself 
from the window without injuring his least toe 
nail, bad not one thing prevented. It was his dig- 
nity!! and F. A. B., Esq., prided himself upon his 
dignity. 

On finding the door locked, his idea was, that it | 
was a joke of Archy’s, or some one quite as non- || 
sensical, and as he found he could not get out the 
usual way, (and his dignity would not let him get 
out any other,) he determined dignifiedly, to re- 1 
main where he was; for though he would not dis- | 
locate his ankle by a leap from a low window, he || 
might put his dignity out of joint, which, like the ! 
knee-pan, it is dangerous to hurt; and, although ! 
the breath of dignity, under monarchical govern- |/ 
ments, instantaneously removes bolts, around || 


I} 
i] 


} 


lock. Therefore, with these ideas of keeping up 
his dignity, Mr. Brimblecomb sat himself down on 
the sofa. Here, let him rest, if he can, for when | 
one gets locked up in a room, then his own dignity 


often proves a most unsocial companion. 
* * * * * 


A footstep is heard approaching! Brimblecomb > 


Starts. 
«« Nearer it comes, and yet more near ! 


He bends his lofty head to hear,” 
and finds it is the tread of Charity Tibbs—And | 
who is Charity Tibbs?—Why, Charity was an in- 
describable, full of fun, mischief, and nonsense ; 
bright, at times, as a genius, though ignorant as an 
oyster ; deaf, but like all deaf peuple, sure to hear 
what you did not wish her to hear—and when you |) 
tried to make her hear and understand, the dead || 
could not be more dull. 


| 


Some said she was a fool | 
—but then her cunning tricks, and no Jess cunning 
sayings, obliged them to confess she was a very | 
witty fool. She read much—not the stuff which 
flows from the press of the present day—but the 
New Testament and an orthodox psalim-book,— 
quotations from which she applied at all times, and 
to all subjects, hit or miss. By the noise she made 
on coming up stairs, (for she was heavy-footed, 
though light-headed,) one had thought some dozen 
coach horses were trampling in the entry. Busi- 
ness led her quite near Brimblecomb’s door. 
‘Charity!’ said Brimblecomb, in a most authori- 
tative voice, which sounded like that of a militia 
officer drilling raw recruits,—‘ Charity—Charity 
Tibbs—let me come forth!’ Only the sound of 


' comb roared in a voice of thunder. 








his grum voice fell on her ear, and having Dr. 





Really worth reading, and with a good moral at || drops from the grass !—after he hes tried every || Watts in mind, she roared out with the nasal 
| means to wake up in season, and used every pre- 


twang of a methodist minister— 
* Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound.’ 
If Brimblecomb ever swore (which Brimblecomb 


big oath here. But as he never relieved himself in 
this way, he was obliged to swallow his temper, 


_which every one knows is worse than jalap and 


calomel, because there is nothing to sweeten the 
bitter draught. 

‘Unlock the door, and liberate me!’ Brimble- 
O, ye powers 
who watch over the fate of captive single gentle- 
men, never let my egress from a prison depend up- 
on one of those who have ears, but hear not! 

‘IT amin no hurry to come in, Mr. Brimblecomb’ 


| —it wants an hour of breakfast’—‘ do not trouble 


yourself, sir’—gabbled the still misunderstanding 
Charity. 

Here Brimblecomb’s dignity nearly choked him, 
but he gave a desperate swallow, and attempted to 


| ejaculate, but before his words got out, the crea- 


ture had darted away, as fast as the charity of 
some rich men vanishes when a beggar suddenly 
stands before them. 

Had you been near, you might have heard Brim- 
blecomb’s voice struggling with his dignity, and 
occasionally crying, Charity Tibbs—Charity Tibbs 
—let me out—let me out. 

But Charity seldom heard when near—much less 


| when afar-off—and Brimblecomb sunk again, but 


with less dignity, upon the sofa from whence he 
arose. 

Now I will venture to say, that should Brimble- 
comb ever be deprived of his property,—lose a 
faithful wife,—or be cheated by an unfaithful 
friend,—that he will never feel worse than he did, 
sitting this long hour on the sofa, hungry, alone, 


|| ill-natured, disappointed, dejected, dignified ! 
* « 


* + * 

‘ Man is ennobled by reason and understanding,’ 
says the good Zollikoffer. 

* What a piece of work is man! 
reason!’ says Will Shakspeare. 

‘Thou hast made him but a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and hom 
our!’ says the psalmist of Israel. 

And yet this piece of work called man, ennobled 
by reason and understanding, made a little lower 
than the angels, and crowned with glory and honour 
—this man! becomes unsociable, unapproachable, 
unhappy, morose, sullen—breaking in upon his own 
happiness, and the happiness of all those around 
him, because some joker had the roguery to lock 
him into a room, and a foolish girl could not be made 
to understand that the dignity of human nature 
was safe under lock and key. Such is man! 

a * * * * 
The sun peeped out of a cloud directly over our 


How noble in 


| window, and sent a ray across the table, but think- 
ing from the gloom which enshrouded Brimble- 


comb’s countenance, and was reflected upon every 
face, that it was not our jovial planet on which he 
had smiled, he instantly withdrew his light, and 
there was no fair weather for a fortnight. 

P. 6. 
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